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THE RIVAL HEIRS. 


CHAPTER V. 

Next morning it happened, according to the changeable 
nature of the English climate, to be a pouring wet day, 
which kept its watery promise from hour to hour, rain- 
ing away without intermission. There was no shooting, 
no walking possible; and as his doctor’s exertions over 
night had procured the squire some relief, though yet 
unable to sit up, he took the example of Frederick the 
Great’s father, and got his guests and housekeeper as- 
sembled about his couch. Mrs. Cotham came with her 
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knitting, Miss Westby with her needle-work, and Lans- 
dale with a newspaper, all bent on entertaining the suf- 
ferer and keeping their own hands in use. The paper 
served for some time, the squire insisting on the com- 
mercial reader going through the sporting intelligence. 
When this was over, the time began to hang heavy 
on the unemployed and not very intelligent man, and 
as nothing else could be thought of, Miss Westby 
began to admire a great punch-howl, made of that old 
china which was first fabricated in Holland about the 
end of the seventeenth century—the earliest imitation of 
the Chinese porcelain in Europe. It was a Maywood 
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heirloom and highly valued, being of the rare tulip pat- 
tern, and one of the oldest specimens in England. The 
squire kept it, together with his favourite fowling-piece, 
his brother’s Indian cup made of filagree silver, and an 
unrivalled shooting-belt, arranged on a shelf opposite his 
bed, as objects of special interest and affection.. The ad- 
miration of the punch-bowl brought him out in its praise, 
from which the conversation slipped into Dutch china, 
then into Dutch history, of which the squire did not 
know much, but had a very bad opinion; and by way, 
not of removing his prejudices, for that was a task too 
difficult to contemplate, but of amusing his sick and weary 
hours, Miss Westby proposed to tell him a curious 
episode in the war of Holland’s independence, popularly 
known as 
THE SAFE PANTRY. 

“The quiet old town of Gouda, which does its work and 
leads its life so steadily among the level meadows and 
poplar-fringed canals of South Holland, and is now best 
known to commerce by the quantity of small cheeses, 
compact and round as cannon-balls, which it exports, 
had its full share of the terrors and troubles of the land, 
in that long fierce struggle by which Holland won for 
herself civil and religious liberty in spite of Spain and 
Rome. In common with all the Dutch towns, Gouda 
has many a tale and tradition of that terrible time, 
handed down through the successive generations that 
have dwelt in its quaint houses and worshipped in its 
churches since then. Most of them bear the charac- 


ter of the period, the crimes and calamities of which 
have never been equalled in any age or country since 
the ruin of the Roman Empire; but as the darkest 
night has its stars, so the lights of faith and heroism 
break through and brighten up that bloody history, and 


among its traditional memories, the good cheese-making 
town has preserved the following curious and homely 
illustration of those redeeming traits. 

“Gouda was 4 thriving and busy place full three hun- 
dred years ago; that is to say, in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, when the province in which it stands 
was appropriately called Waterland, on account of its 
many canals and near neighbourhood to the sea, from 
which its dykes only saved it in high tides and storms; 
and the town was famous not only for its cheese market, 
but also for the substantial linen and woollen cloths 
which its women spun on their large wheels tmd its men 
wove on their hand-looms. Busy and well to do was 
the quiet industrious Duteh community within its walls— 
for Gouda was a fortified city: no burgh was safe without 
fortifications then—intent on driving a trade and laying 
up the profits, after that old-fashioned manner of having 
and holding; jealous over their municipal privileges, 
rights, and charters, and careful that no neighbouring 
town should intrude or infringe on the circle of meadow 
land and canal included within their liberties. Those 
concerns were common to all the citizens, but supposed 
to press with double weight on the mind of the burgo- 
master, Matz Hovan. Besides his civic dignity, Matz 
had the honour of being one of the principal cloth-workers 
in Gouda. He lived and carried on business, after the 
fashion of his time, in one of those substantial timber 
houses in the Hoenstrot, or High Street, which disap- 
peared before the march of modern improvement, when 
they had stood the wear and weather of five centuries. 
The whole ground floor was his workshop, where seven 
looms, with as many weavers and their attendant boys, 
were in full operation at all seasons. There also came 
the spinners—some score of poor women—to whom the 
wool was weighed out every Friday; they carried it home 
and spun it in their own houses, and returned with the 
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yarn, to be duly weighed and paid for that day week. 
An outside stair, according to old Dutch custom, led to 
the floor above; that was the burgomaster’s family-room, 
and sometimes his judgment-hall, Seated in state on his 
leathered-covered settle in the warmest corner of the 
wide chimney—while the women of his household with 
their spinning-wheels satat one end of the long room 
which served for all domestic and social purposes, and 
the men weré mending reeds and preparing shuttles at 
the other—in evening hours, when the more important 
work of the day was done, with the town law book, which 
some people said Matz could not read, and a mug of 
spiced beer on the deal table before him, the burgomaster 
was in the habit of discharging his judicial duties by 
hearing and deciding the small causes among his humbler 
and less important neighbours. Matz Hovan was a 
great man in these law-giving evenings at home; a great 
man when, clothed in his scarlet gown, silver chain, and 
cap of office, he marched at the head of the city’s holiday 
processions, or opened the council in the Town Hall; a 
great man in his own workshop, when measuring cloth, 
weighing out wool, and laying commands and admo- 
nitions on his numerous dependents. Matz thought 
himself a highly respectable man too, because his father 
had left him the business, and he had enlarged it; an ho- 
nest man, because nobody had ever prosecuted him for 
debt; and a pious man, because he went regularly to 
church, listened to sermons, kept feasts and fasts, and 
paid all the dues. But his neighbours knew that the 
burgomaster took every means on the safe side of the law 
to get money, had an eye to his own interests even in 
his legal decisions, and would serve any power or prin- 
ciple that happened to get uppermost. He belonged to 
an order of characters more common than creditable to 
industrious trading communities—men who know no 
higher interest and seek no greater good than what they 
call ‘ getting on,’ otherwise, getting wealth and position 
in their own small locality, to whom nothing is wrong but 
that which brings worldly loss and blame, and every- 
thing is right that happens to be successful. 

“Matz Hovan lived in times pre-eminently suited for 
the exhibition of his sanaled bent, and he acted accord- 
ingly. When the great movement of the Reformation, 
which had begun in Germany some forty years before, 
and sped like lightning over all Hurope, was crushed in 
his hereditary dominions, the Netherlands, by the iron 
and imperial arm of Charles the Fifth, Matz was young, 
and not yet a burgomaster; but his father had left him a 
workshop and weavers to govern, With them he had 
gone to hear the Protestant preachers, found serious 
fault with the Catholic cletgy, and could not bring his 
conscience to pay any more dues; but the moment the 
imperial edict against heresy was published, Matz flew 
to confession, made offerings at the shrine of our Lady 
of Antwerp, and permitted nobody to remain in his 
workshop who had not gone and done likewise. Matz 
grew older and richer: he got a wife, moreover, after his 
own heart; she was a cloth-worker’s daughter, and 
brought him three additional looms as her dower. 
Better than that: Frow Hovan was a thrifty hard-witted 
woman; she weighed the wool to the spinners, she 
balanced the yarn they brought back, she used to mea- 
sure the weavers’ cloth, she reckoned up the materials 
expended on every loom, she looked sharply after her 
maids and their spinning—no cause was ever allowed to 
abridge one thread of their allotted task; she saved 
money at every point of housekeeping; giving anything 
away to the poor was encouraging vice and imposture. 
Frow Hovan never permitted such doings; and there 
was @ secret controversy among their dependents, whe- 
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ther she or her husband had the tighter fingers. They 
were of one mind on religious as well as temporal things. 
The Frow went to mass, confession, and processions, as 
the edicts commanded; gave her maids lectures against 
heresy and bad spinning: both were crimes the bare sus- 
picion of which would bring an immediate discharge from 
her service; sent candles—they were said to be small 
ones—to burn before her patron, St. Catherine, and 
promised to work a vestment when she got time. While 
the Hovans conformed and worked, gathered and grewrich, 
while the man became a burgomaster, and the woman, 
if possible, prouder of that dignity, Charles the Fifth re- 
signed his empire. Philip the Second became sovereign of 
the Netherlands, Margaret of Parma was appointed regent, 
with Cardinal Grandville to help her; the Flemish and 
Dutch people began to discover that civil liberty could 
not be preserved without liberty of conscience. Protes- 
tant preachers from France and Germany proclaimed the 
gospel to armed congregations; villages and towns poured 
forth to hear them; the edicts could not be put in force; 
mobs of image-breakers attacked and devastated the 
churches; the cardinal had to be banished, and the 
regent promised everything. The Hovans of course 
conformed to this unexpected change of times. Matz 
and his wife became enlightened on the errors and super- 
stitions of Rome. ‘The priests were hypocrites and 
deceivers, who only wanted to get money from honest 
people with their inventions; they would never pay them 
a penny more, but go and hear the faithful preachers of 
the word.’ 

“ So the burgomaster and his spouse went boldly for- 
ward with the Reformation. He stood nearest to the 


famous La Grange, who had come from Southern France 


to wake the Netherlands, as he said, with a blast of the 
gospel trumpet, and used to summon his congregations 
to the wide moors and marshes by the discharge of pistol 
shots, when no other place was practicable to preach in. 
How he preached in the public squares of great towns, with 
all the citizens round him! The Market-place of Gouda was 
as thronged with eager listeners as the Exchange in 
Antwerp and the meadows about Brussels had been; 
but none of all the crowd appeared more resolute to stand 
by the new doctrines than Matz Hovan. 

“ His frow got a scarlet gown for the occasion ; though 
a careful woman, she had her position to maintain, and 
sat pre-eminent among the town councillors’ wives at an 
open window, where they could hear the sermon without 
being jostled by the vulgar crowd. Matz talked loudly 
in his workshop after that, about the right of private 
judgment, the folly of invoking saints, particularly of 
spending anything in their honour, and his own deter- 
mination to buy a Dutch Bible at any price. 

“His wife ably seconded that resolution, made the 
entire household eat meat on Friday, and wanted the 
minister to dine with them. She and her husband also 
contrived to pick up a good many scripture phrases from 
their more sincere neighbours, and the discussions on 
religious subjects, with which all life was filled in that 
earnest time. But the purchase of the Dutch Bible 
was not carried into effect, for the balance of power 
suddenly altered; the Duke of Alva marched into Brus- 
sels at the head of his Spanish army, the regent Mar- 
garet resigned her office and her promises, and there 
commenced those years of slaughter and ruin, which 
Netherland historians emphatically call the ‘killing 
time.’ 

“ News did not travel in the sixteenth century at the 
rate it does now; but the edicts against heresy were pro- 
claimed in all the Dutch and Flemish towns without 
delay. On the Friday after their proclamation in Gonda, 
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Frow Hovan was to be heard in the fish-market, making 
a stiff bargain for a cod, and lamenting loudly over the 
dearness of fish, without which no Christian family could 
do on meagre days. On the following Sunday, the bur- 
gomaster went to mass in his gown of office. On Mon- 
day, his workpeople were informed that there had been 
some doubts in his mind, through hearing those heretical 
preachers, but now he was permanently established in 
the faith of the ancient and true religion; that he was also 
resolved to live and die a loyal subject of the king of 
Spain, and would suffer nobody about his house who was 
given to heresy or faction. As the ‘killing time’ pro- 
gressed, and news of the execution of the Counts Horn 
and Egmont, and the outlawry of the Prince of Orange, 
reached Gouda, the conversion of the Hovans became 
more demonstrative. 

“*Yon see, wife,’ said Matz, as they took counsel to- 
gether by the evening fire, when the rest of that early 
household were safe in bed; ‘You see how things are 
likely to go; the king has made up his mind to put down 
the new doctrines, and it don’t become subjects and mere 
burghers like us to go against the most powerful prince 
in the whole world; as they say King Philip is. When 
they could bring those great noblemen to the scaffold, 
and outlaw Father William—I suppose we must not call 
him that any more—what would they do with such as 
you and me? Wife, we have a good deal to take care of; 
there are not many better houses in Gouda, and folks 
would find their account in getting something to say 
against us; informers get a good deal of the confiscations, 
so it won’t do for us to be stopping half way and seeming 
lukewarm; we must shpw ourselves for the king and the 
pope, out and out. I don’t like this killing myself, but 
we are neither kings nor dukes, and can’t help it: one 
must take care of one’s life and property.’ 

“Frow Hovan agreed to these prudent sentiments with 
all her heart, and the showing of themselves for the king 
and the pope out and out went forward with great cele- 
rity. ‘The weighing of the wool was transferred from 
Friday to Monday, that the frow might attend confession 
regularly on the former day. There were more offerings 
made to our Lady of Antwerp, more candles sent to burn 
before St. Catherine: they were large ones this time. 

“The feasts and fasts were kept with ostentatious 
strictness, the looms and wheels being silenced to an ex- 
tent never known in that thrifty house before, and the 
exhortations against heresy and sedition delivered by both 
the Hovans were sufficient to tire, if they did not edify, 
their workpeople. The poor spinners and weavers being 
still more ignorant and timid than their employers, and 
having, moreover, families to provide for, were easily 
frightened back into the fold they had been so willing to 
leave. Most of them understood the new doctrine, as 
they called it, very imperfectly; and who could resist 
the priest, the burgomaster, and the Spanish edicts P 
They followed the example of their betters, went to mass, 
went to confession, made small offerings, sent small 
candles, kept the meagre days, and declared powerfully 
against heretics—all but one pair, known to their neigh- 
bours as the Husts; they had come from Zealand when 
young and newly married, and been settled in Gouda more 
than thirty years. The husband was a first-rate weaver, 
the wife an unequalled spinner. It was the burgomaster’s 
oft-repeated declaration, that he could set Hans IHust to 
@ cambric web and never look at it till it was finished. 
The frow was accustomed to maintain that Elsau Hust 
could spin linen fora queen. They had no children, and 
being industrious and prudent, like most of their pro- 
vince, had made considerable savings for their station, and 
purposed to buy a small farm on the north side of Water- 
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land, to which they should retire and live independent 
in their latter days, with a loom and wheel of their own. 
The farm had been bargained for, and almost bought ; 
the proprietor had come from Zealand too, and was 
friendly enough to keep the land for them till they could 
stock it and take possession, and the poor honest pair 
remained in the Hovans’ service, weaving and spinning 
for that desired end. 

“ But in the midst of their work and expectations, the 
doctrines of light and liberty which had made such way 
in their native province since they left it, reached their 
ears. In common with all the city, they had attended 
the open-air preachings ; and by an uncommon degree of 
intelligence in his class, Hans had learned to read. The 
tracts and portions of the New Testament in Dutch, 
which the reformers distributed throughout the country, 
were eagerly picked up and carried home to the attic, 
which then, as now, was the home of the city artisan. 
There Hans read them to his good wife when the day’s 
work was done, and she sat mending his hose or her own 
kirtle. 

“The Husts read and heard, and were convinced. In 
the free time, before Alva’s arrival, they had in a mea- 
sure professed Calvinism, for that was the form of Pro- 
testantism planted in Holland; and with the honest tena- 
city of their people, which ultimately proved the salvation 
of the land, they clung to their convictions now, in spite 
of the edicts, the priest, and the burgomaster. To dothe 
latter justice, he and his frow took considerable pains 
with the Husts. Such valuable hands were not to be 
parted with for want of a little talking, and talk the 
Hovans did. 

“*T tell you, Hans,’ said the burgomastey, ‘ taking on 

with new-fangled notions don’t do for a poor man: it 
wouldn’t do for myself, I tell you;’? and Matz looked 
proudly on his listening workshop. ‘There never was 
peace in the Netherlands since people took to thinking 
too much about religion. Give it up, Hans, give it up; 
go back to the true old church, which your father and 
grandfather lived and died in. Are you wiser than the king 
of Spain, the pope, and all the councils ?’ 
% “<*T don’t think I am, master,’ said honest Hans—his 
disgust at Hovan’s rapid coat-turning getting the better 
of his Dutch discretion. ‘I don’t think I am; but the 
king of Spain, the pope, and all the councils, were of the 
very same mind as they are now, in May last, when you 
stood beside Master La Grange, and told me over your 
shoulder it was time we had done with pampering lazy 
priests and worshipping images.’ 

“*T said no such thing, you villain,’ thundered Matz, 
almost feeling the halter about his neck and seeing his 
gatherings go to the informers; ‘I said no such thing; 
how dare you forge a false charge against me? I will 
have you brought before the town council; I will have 
you sent to prison; I will have you banished the town.’ 

“*Tf you did all that, master, it would be just as true 
that you said those very words, or both my ears and eyes 
cheated me.’ 

“*T did not, you villain,’ cried the burgomaster, before 
Hans had done with the corroborative evidence of time, 
place, and listening neighbours. 

“It was anger, and not fear, that possessed him now; 
the spinners and weavers, to whom he had lectured in 
such different veins, were hearing and giving heed to 
this attack on his honour and safety; a man in his em- 
ployment had no right to haveso goodamemory. Matz 
Hovan denied, threatened, cursed, and swore that he had 
never uttered anything of the kind; if he did stand beside 
the heretical preacher, a burgomaster had to be there to 
keep peace—one couldn’t help one’s place in a crowd; 





but he would keep no such false-speaking knave in his 
employment. Hans might go like an obstinate Calvinist, 
and get burned with the rest; but he shouldn’t bring 
his workshop into trouble. Before the close of his _ha- 
rangue, Elsau came in with her yarn; it was wool-weigh- 
ing day, and she was immediately called on to disprove 
her husband’s assertion. But the honest woman stood 
by Hans, and all that he had ever said, like a true Zea- 
lander. Neither man, woman, nor child, could ever say 
that he had spoken falsely, if they said the truth; 
she did not hear the words herself, being too far off in 
the crowd; but Hans had told her, and she believed him. 
The controversy was warm and loud; the Hovans thought 
it necessary to their refutation that the entire strect 
should hear it, and it ended at length by the unmanage- 
able Husts being turned out of their service and employ- 
ment, with many and violent threats of what they might 
expect for their false tongues and false doctrines, which 


Matz from that day maintained to be inseparable things. ' 


“Thrust out of work, and well aware that under the new 
order of things the burgomaster’s threats might prove no 
idle ones, Hans and his wife lost no time in packing up 
their chattels and retiring from Gouda. 

“The neighbouring towns having got Spanish garri- 
sons, were likely to be anything but cities of refuge; so 
they betook themselves to their half-purchased farm. 
The proprietor being not only a countryman, but an ad- 
herent of the proscribed faith, allowed them to take pos- 
session, and pay the balance of its price when they could. 
Like a great many farms in Holland at that time, it con- 
sisted of a very few acres, lying in a nook of one of the 
great sea-dykes which sheltered it from the northern 
storms, and kept the place safeand lonely. Close against 
that old ocean wall, Hans, with the help of his landlord 
and some kindly neighbours, erected a cottage, built of 
forest timber, thatched with reeds from the-fens, but 
weather-tight and warm, as the Dutch winter requires, and 
made a cheerful, comfortable home by the active hands 
and thrifty management of his good Elsau. She had a 
wheel, and Hans contrived to hirea loom. The one spun 
and the other wove all the winter; all the summer they 
worked together in their fields; the price of their farm 
had to be made up, but no man molested them; they got 
time for reading the tracts and the Testament; they sung 
the Dutch psalms in their solitary cottage, and sometimes 
stole to hear a sermon, when one of the persecuted mi- 
nisters ventured to preach in an out-of-the-way hamlet 
or secluded farmhouse. ; 

“The Husts were at peace, but the Hovans were not; 
though Hans had been driven out of sight and hearing, 
his words remained behind him in Gouda, according to 
the Latin proverb, which says, ‘the spoken word flies ; 
all ranks of the townspeople somehow got knowledge of 
those unlucky observations which their burgomaster had 
made when standing beside La Grange. They were re- 
membered and repeated when that fearless champion of 
tne gospei had died a martyr’s death at Antwerp; and 
Matz Hovan felt himself more emphatically called on not 
to stop half way. In the midst of his declarations 
against heretics, and ready subservience to priests and 
friars, the fish-women on the streets, and the councillors 
in the Town Hall, gave him reminding hints of Hans 
Hust’s recollections. In spite of the noisy denial, every- 
body knew that Hans spoke nothing but the truth. The 
town was more deeply tinctured with Calvinism than its 
burgomaster dreamt of; his frequent and sudden con- 
versions gained him the merited contempt of all classes 
and sects; and in his own opinion Hans Hust was the 
cause of all. In the pride of his wealth, and the power 
of his office, Matz learned to hate and fear the poor hand- 
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loom weaver, who was only too glad to live quietly out 
of his reach, as an enemy who had injured his reputation, 
and might compromise his safety. ‘ The conscience which 
makes cowards of us all,’ reminded him that he had 
spoken the words Hans recollected, and a good deal more, 
in the days when Calvinism seemed to be the winning 
side. How scaffolds were set up, and fires lighted every 
day for the punishment of heretics! He was rich, and 
the Spanish government was strongly inclined to confis- 
cation; prudence and spite both dictated that Hans Hust 
should somehow be got out of the way. The means of 
so doing were too convenient to be overlooked by the 
shrewd burgomaster. He found out where Hans and his 
wife were living, and also that they had not conformed 
to the dominant church; that the man, in particular, was 
known to all his neighbours as a Calvinist. The ability 
to read, and honest readiness of speech, made poor Hans 
more noticeable in that respect than most of his class. 

“ His name, Hust, is the Dutch equivalent for that of 
the Bohemian reformer, John Huss, who preached and 
suffered for the gospel, exactly a century before Luther’s 
time, and somewhat of the same spirit seemed to influ- 
ence the Zealand weaver; for, wherever Hans got into 
conversation with a neighbour, there he declared, in his 
own rustic fashion, against the tyranny of Rome and its 
Spanish instruments. 

“ Having learned so much, the burgomaster’s course 
was clear. Gouda had got a Spanish garrison, as well 
as its neighbouring towns, and Matz took an early op- 
portunity to privately inform the governor, Don Man- 
rique, that one Hans Hust, a most pestilent and obsti- 
nate Calvinist, was perverting the whole country in the 
neighbourhood of the North Dyke. He had known the 
man in former times, and turned him out of his service 
for speaking against the church. Since then, Hust had 
gone from bad to worse; and now it was the burgo- 
master’s belief that he read the Dutch Testament, and 
took upon himself to preach, though only a weaver. Don 
Manrique knew his duty on such occasions, and at once 
sent a company of soldiers to arrest Hans; but he also 
sent the burgomaster toactas leader. It was the wicked 
policy of the Spanish government to employ Dutch 
against Dutch in the service of persecution, and Hovan 
had shown himself suitable for that service. It was 
summer time; Hans and his wife had been all day weed- 
ing their barley-field, and now that the summer evening 
had come with its twilight, which lingers so long on the 
shores of the North Sea, the poor, weary, but contented 
pair sat at a supper of brown bread and small beer in 
their cottage porch. ‘That barley will pay out the price 
of our farm, wife, if Providence sends it weather to ripen. 
What troubles you, Elsau ?’ said Hans, as his faithful 
partner laid down her mug, and peered out with a look 
of terror. 

“*T don’t know, husband ; but all this day I have felt 
frightened, like as if some evil were coming to us—and 
listen! don’t you hear a tramp on the dyke above ?’ said 
Elsau. 

“*Tt is only Farmer Dirk’s oxen going home,’ said 
Hans; ‘noises sound wonderfully along that dyke.’ 

“Tt is soldiers,’ said his wife, who had continued to 
look out; ‘I sce their steel casques, and they are coming 
this way. Fly, and hide yourself, Hans.’ There was a 

hurried whisper between the wife'and husband; both 
went in and shut the door. In less than five minutes 
Matz Hovan and his Spanish company were thundering 
at it, and demanding admittance in the name of Don 
Manrique and the Duke of Alva. 

“* What's your will, gentlemen?’ said Dame Hust, 
throwing the door wide before them. 
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“*You know very well what is our will, you pestilent 
heretic,’ cried Matz Hovan, determined to let the Spa- 
niards see his devotion, and also to outbrave the com- 
punctions he could not help feeling; ve want that 
preaching, obstinate villain your husband, and we will 
search the house for him, for we know he is here.’ 

“*T am sorry you should have come on such an errand, 
master,’ said the poor woman, with unmoved composure, 
though her face was as white as her linen apron. ‘My 
husband neither preaches nor does anything against the 
law; but he got word of your coming.’ 

“*Tt’s false,’ cried the burgomaster; ‘I know he is 
here, and we will find him; come, soldiers, and search 
the house.’ 

“The poor cottage contained two rooms, sparely fur- 
nished with rustic, home-made chattels; there was no- 
thing to tempt the cupidity of the Spanish soldiers—no 
place of concealment for their intended prey. They 
searched behind the loom, in the cupboard, and under 
the bed; but Hans was not there. The burgomaster 
threatened, cursed, and swore at Elsau; he knew tle 
villain had been weeding barley all day, and came home 
to supper, and if she did not tell where he was, it would 
be worse for her. Worse it might have been in those 
lawless days; but the soldiers happened to be the best 
of their kind, and two of them in strolling through the 
country one sultry day in the preceding week, had got 
a mug of beer from the kindly woman. ‘They were 
therefore disposed to take part against the burgomaster, 
whom they cordially despised as a Dutch turncoat. 

“ He had brought them on a bootless errand; the man 
was not there, and nobody had accused the woman of 
heresy; they had done their duty, and if Matz Hovan 
wanted to catch weavers, he might look after them 
himself. 

“ Matz did want to catch that weaver. Many a spy 
he set, and many a snare he laid for him; and how Hans 
contrived to elude the search, was the wonder of his 
whole neighbourhood. 

“In the morning, Matz would get intelligence that he 
was hard at work in one of his fields; but, before the 
burgomaster or his messengers of mischief reached the 
spot, Hans had disappeared, and was nowhere to be 
found. In the evening he would hear of him singing 
psalms with his wife in the cottage; but, when the 
searchers arrived, Elsau would be spinning alone beside 
the fire, and no trace of the weaver remained but his 
loom, with the half-finished web, and the shuttle left 
midway among the extended yarn. 

“Hans had some occult method of getting out of 
reach at a minute’s warning, so unaccountable, that his 
neighbours began to adopt the explanation most popular 
in those days for all unaccountable things, and privately 
gave him and his wife credit for witchcraft. His fre- 
quent escapes, and the burgomaster’s disappointments, 
became subjects of spiteful mirth to the disaffected citi- 
zens of Gouda, and even to the Spanish garrison. The 
hate and fear with which Matz had regarded the poor 
weaver was consequently extended to Calvinists in 
general. They were the enemies of his honour, his 
peace, and his prosperity ; persecution was the way to 
government favour and patronage. So the worldly- 
minded, money-gathering man became an active, relent- 
less persecutor. 

“In the town he ferreted out prohibited books and 
their readers, set spies on people’s shops and houses, 
and found out so many heretics, that Don Manrique was 
tired of his part of the play, and would have rejoiced in 
an opportunity of getting rid of the officious burgo- 
master. In the country he discovered preachings, 
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tracked out ministers, and levied fines on the peasants 
for hearing or receiving them. In short, Matz Hovan 
went through all the varieties of the hateful service, so 
zealously as to out-measure the elastic conscience of his 
frow, who, though she still frequented the fish-market on 
Fridays, and occasionally lectured her maids on the duty 
of more frequent confession, got at length frightened at 
the remorseless doings of her husband. But the man 
had gone beyond her influence; he had hopes, wherever 
they came from, of being made Governor of Gonda, in 
the room of Don Manrique; and he had fears of a stake, or 
a scaffold, for Hans Hust could not be taken. 

“So the bloody years of Alva’s administration rolled 
on, with all their rnin and horrors. Gouda got its share 
of them, and its burgomaster got his merited share of 
public hatred and contempt. It was his persuasion that 
the Spaniards would always rule, and the Roman Church 
lord it over the Netherlands, and those who served both 
tyrants would fare the best. 

“The calculations of men as crafty and unscrupulous 
as Matz Hovan have been set at nought by the spirit of 
nations and the events of Providence. While the Duke 
of Alva was writing to his master, King Philip, that the 
Netherlands would soon be brought back to the obedience 
of him and the Church, the fishermen and peasants of 
Zealand, driven from their homes for conscience sake, 
took refuge on what might be called their native waters, 
and, under the name of the Beggars of the Sea—an ap- 
pellation at first given in contempt, and afterwards re- 
tained as a distinction—became the most formidable 
enemies the Spaniards had yet to contend with. In 
their armed boats and barges they attacked and took 
the homeward-bound galleys laden with treasure from 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. They allied themselves 
with English privateers, made descents on the coasts, 
and ultimately took the town of Brill. At the same 
time the Prince of Orange, having raised an army in 
Protestant Germany, marched to the relief of his op- 
pressed country. The news spread like wildfire; the 
Netherlands, from north to south, rose against their 
tyrants; the heavy yoke of Spain and Rome was flung 
off, never again to be imposed on the northern provinces; 
Protestant Holland made league with Protestant England, 
and the Dutch Republic was founded. 

“Tt was not in human nature that justica should not 
be done on the instruments of oppression, in the first 
outbreak of liberty. It was so sudden and unexpected 
that most of them were taken off their guard, and among 
that number was the burgomaster of Gouda. While 
measuring cloth in his own workshop one winter morn- 
ing, he heard of the capture of Brill; before noon he saw 
Don Manrique and his Spaniards march out to reinforce 
the garrison of Middleburg, believed to be in imminent 
danger; and at the early nightfall there was a sound of 
crowds gathering in the street, and shouts for liberty 
and the Prince of Orange. Times had changed before he 
guessed that the tide was turning. 

“Tt would not be easy to turn with it now. Matz 
knew there were families in the town who had bitter 
wrongs to reckon with him; and, in the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘terror took hold upon him’ when he heard 
the shouting crowd coming on to his house; and, leaving 
his wealth and his frow to take their chance, the con- 
science-stricken man fled out of his own back-door, 
reached the still open city gates, and escaped into the 
country through the gathering darkness. He had not 
taken flight a moment too soon; before he had cleared 
the back lane, a mob of the fiercest and lowest of the 
people, whom no authority could restrain in that hour 
of insurrection, rushed to his house with the loudly- 





declared intention of hanging the persecuting turncoat 
at his own door. Fortunately they did not find him 
within; as for the frow, the fiercest Calvinist mob rarely 
injured women, and latterly she was known to have re. 
commended mild measures. So the poor frightened 
dame was allowed to take refuge with one of her weavers, 
The covetous part of the crowd stayed to plunder the 
burgomaster’s house, while the vindictive tracked him- 
self to the city gate and out into the country. Through 
the heavily-falling night, thick with cold fog and drizzling 
rain, Matz Hovan fled on, over the meadows and past 
the canals, but still hearing the pursuers’ shouts behind 
him. 

“The burgomaster had grown old in gathering riches 
and changing sides; his breath began to fail in the long 
run; his enemies were gaining upon him: if he kept 
on the high road they must come up with him; but 
there was a by-path leading to ihe right, in his confusion 
and the deep darkness he knew not where. It was his 
chance for life, however; Matz took it, and ran till his 
strength and breath were exhausted. He could go no 
farther; but the pursuers were searching for him sitiil. 
He heard their shouts, and thought he could catch the 
glare of distant torches. If the lights came there he 
was lost. Matz made one other effort to escape the 
destined rope. It was but a few steps, when a glimmer- 
ing light showed the exhausted man that he was close 
by a cottage door. With a desperate hope of conceal- 
ment there, he pushed at the door with all his remaining 
strength. It was not fastened. Matz was inside in a 
moment. There was a bright blazing fire, and a woman 
spinning beside it. As he rushed in she rose, and, ob, 
horror! it was Elsau Hust: he had got into the very 
cottage which he had so often searched for poor Hans. 
The miserable man stood still, and felt that his hour was 
come. The pursuers were on his track, their shouts 
were coming nearer, and who could expect the Husts to 
come between them and their prey? In his horror and 
despair he would have rushed out again, but Elsau had 
already comprehended the case. 

“*T did not expect you to come here, Master Hovan; 
but since you have come, you are welcome,’ she said, 
in the quiet, blunt manner of her people. 

“* Will you save me? Oan you hide me? I have 
rich friends—I will make your fortune,’ cried Matz. 

“*T want no fortune made, Master Hovan. For the 
sake of Him who bid us do good for evil I'll hide you. 
Step in here;’ and, seizing her ponderous deal dresser 
by one end, the strong-armed dame shoved it back, dis- 
closing a small door which opened with a key taken 
from her pocket, and Matz saw by the opposite firelight 
a sort of closet within. 

“* Will they find me there?’ he cried, as trampling 
feet were heard approaching the door. 

“*No fear,’ said Elsau, pushing him into the narrow 
entrance; ‘we hollowed that place in the dyke for a 
safe pantry to keep things out of the reach of the 
Spanish soldiers, who commonly take the best things 
out of poor cottages, and my husband hid there many a 
day when you and they searched the house for him. 
In with you, your worship; I will get the door locked 
and the dresser put back before they come.’ 

“ His worship got in without further delay; the door 
was locked, the dresser put back, and the good woman 
sat spinning at her wheel, when the fierce pursuers 
rushed in, demanding that the persecuting old turncoat 
should be immediately given up to them. 

“ *Look for yourselves, and see if he is here, neigh- 
bours,’ said Dame Hust, calmly spinning away. 

“ * We know he is—we tracked him to your cottage. 
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You are an honest woman, Dame Hust, and surely you 
would not shelter the turncoat villain who came with 
Spanish soldiers many a time to search for your own hus- 
band! Where is he? Where is honest Hans? he will 
help us to find the old traitor and hang him,’ cried the 
leader of the mob. 

“Matz hoard every syllable through the chinks of the 
door and the dresser, and he knew the voice to be that 
of a blacksmith, whose old father had been hanged for 
heresy the year before, not without the burgomaster’s 
help. 

“Where is he? Where is the old turncoat, I say? 
and where is Hans?’ he demanded, in a louder key. 

“*My husband,’ said Elsau, stopping her wheel, ‘ is 
gone to join the Prince of Orange, and fight for reli- 
gion and liberty. Neighbours, it would be as fitting 
that you were there too, and not spending your time 
hunting after an old man, who did wicked work enough 
to keep his gatherings and get government favour. 
What better are you than the Paternoster Jacks, if you 
begin to hunt and hang the moment you get upper- 
most? Fie on you! is that what you have learned 
from the Bible and the ministers ?” 

“The blacksmith and his company answered her with 
a storm of reproaches and arguments of their own. 
Justice ought to be done on all such instruments of 
Satan, and they would find the burgomaster. With 
ears sharpened by terror, he heard them drag back 
the loom, tumble up the bed, and rumble through 
every corner, exactly as he had done when in command 
of the Spanish soldiers; but they could find him no 
more than he could find Hans, and, after a strict search, 
came to the conclusion that he was not in the house, 
and went off to track him over the dyke. 

“ Matz Hovan had escaped, and knew -himself to be 
safe with the poor honest woman, whose husband he 
had so bitterly persecuted. The closet of his conceal- 
ment was a small cave scooped in the earthy side of 
the great-sea;dyke, against which the cottage wall was 
built, the inside lined with rough planks, and the en- 
trance door hidden by the dresser, which also admitted 
air and some faint light through a hole cunningly 
covered with one pewter dish, the only species of plate 
the Husts possessed, and kept for ornament rather than 
use. In that hiding-place the burgomaster remained 
for nights and days. Dame Hust let him out when it 
was safe, shared her own brown bread, small beer, and 
Dutch herrings with him, and took one of the blankets and 
part of the straw from her own bed for his accom- 
modation in the heart of the dyke. Nobody knew what 
had become of him; hopes were expressed by his pur- 
suers that he had fallen off the dyke and been drowned. 
But the Revolution became an accomplished fact. The 
Spanish garrisons were driven out of every city; the 
Prince of Orange marched victoriously into Delft; his 
authority restored order in town and country; law 
and government were once more established, and Hans 
Hust came back to his loom. 

“* Well, wife,’ said he, when Elsau disclosed to him 
in their cottage porch what addition had been made to 
their household since his departure, ‘he is a turn- 
coat, a false heart, and a persecutor; but, as’ Father 
William says, we should reject the evil example as well 
as the evil doctrines of the papists. It is my opinion 
that the townsfolk never would hear of Master Hovan 
getting clear of the gallows. Let him just stay two or 
three days more, till things settle a bit, and I will take 
him off some moonlight night to Middleburg, where 
he will be safe among his friends the Spaniards.’ 

“The rustic but truly Christian pair adhered to this 
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generous arrangement. The ex-burgomaster remained 
concealed in their house till the search for him was fairly 
over, and then the poor weaver, on whom:he had set so _ 
many spies and sent so many soldiers, escorted him, 
under covert of night, to the town of Middleburg, the 
only city in that quarter still held by the Spaniards. 
There his frow found means to join him, with some rem- 
nants of plate and money she had saved. The Spanish 
authorities promised to do wonders for them, but they 
did nothing; and whether the Hovans had profited by 
the lessons of their adversity, or believed that side 
would never rise again, certain it is that they took an 
early opportunity of returning to the Protestant provinces 
and profession. They also took the precaution of 
changing their name from Hovan to Hust, under which, 
tradition asserts, they lived for many a year in a village 
of Zealand, the one weaving and the other spinning for 
their bread; and long after, when their land had settled 
into liberty and peace, Hans and his good wife, being 
then established as farmers and cloth-workers, were ac- 
customed to tell their neighbours the story of the safe 
pantry.” 





UNDER LONDON TOWN. 


It is curious that upon the same round, or rather upon 
and under the same road, should have been commenced 
the two greatest innovations of town travelling. “On 
July 4th, 1829,” as Mr. Shillibeer once stated in his 
evidence before the Board of Health, was started by the 
witness the first pair of omnibuses from the City, along 
the New Road, to the “ Yorkshire Stingo.” The way 
had hitherto been traversed by mail or hackney coaches, 
and the adventurous travellers in those days would de- 
vote the whole of the fore or afternoon to the journey, 
thinking more of it than now-a-days we think of going to 
Brighton. Shillibeer had much to contend with, and 
was regarded in the light of an upstart adventurer; so 
much so, that, to give an air of respectability to the 
thing, he provided periodicals for the company to read 
during the long journey, and his two first conductors 
were the sons of “ British naval officers.” These were 
succeeded by “smart young men” in velvet liveries, who 
have been, in their turn, supplanted by the ordinary con- 
ductor, or “ cad.” 

The first omnibuses were called “ Shillibeers,” and 
held but one (the driver) outside, and twenty-two inside. 
They were somewhat longer and narrower than our pre- 
sent vehicles. The New Road fare was, for the whole 
distance, 1s., for half 6d.; from which we suppose that a 
half-way house was made somewhere about the “ Belvi- 
dere,” in the then pleasant and genteel Pentonville, or 
at the “Angel” in Islington. The name of “ Shilli- 
beers” is still retained in New York, and with us the 
vehicle, under its Latin name (ommibus, for all), has so 
far proved a benefit, that by it a new class of trade has 
been established, and upwards of 40,000 horses are 
demanded to work 4000 omnibuses. The horses require 
millions of money for their keep, stabling, and tending. 
Each omnibus travels between forty and fifty miles a day ; 
and in 1855, Mr. John Timbs, F.s.a., calculated the re- 
ceipts of the fares as three millions sterling. In 1862 
it must be very much more. Each omnibus pays, he 
says, about £108 yearly duty. Truly, Shillibeer deserved 
well of the people and government. 

Under this very “New Road,” once lined with 
citizens’ villas and pleasant suburban boxes, with pretty 
gardens, of which but few now remain, a new mode of 
locomotion has just been established, by boring a tunnel 
under the whole distance; and on Saturday, August 30th, 
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a number of gentlenien, shareholders, and others, of 
which the writer was one, started on the first complete 
journey. Most Londoners will remember that for the 
last two years the New Road has been blocked at various 
portions by gigantic hoards, at which, during day and 
night, steam engines were at work aiding the “ navvies” 
in pulling up to the surface huge loads of gravel or of 
London clay. The public understood that these places 
were the shafts, sunk for the purpose of proceeding with 
a subterranean railway, which, having for its purpose the 
connection of the various huge lines running to the 
north, south, east, and west of England, would greatly 
facilitate the transmission of passengers through London, 
and relieve the streets of the enormous traffic. As the 
undertaking was one of great difficulty and cost, many 
prophets started with the positive assurance that it 
would be a failure; that it would never be commenced, 
or if commenced, never finished; that London would be 
undermined, blown up, or collapse on each side of the 
tunnelling ; and that these and half a dozen other evil 
presages would turn out true. It is with some pleasure, 
therefore, that, in duty to the public and the contractors, 
Messrs. Jay, and Smith and Knight, we have to record 
the complete success of the work, so far as engineering 
goes, and to assure our readers that this most gigantic 
engineering work has been quietly and successfully car- 
ried on in London, in spite of immense difficulties, of 
shifting grounds, swelling clay, falling houses, bursting 
drains, and continued incursions of the Fleet Ditch—a 
small and extremely unpleasant London river of historical 
and poetical celebrity, the course of which has more than 
once been turned, and which is now carried over the 
railway. 


So far back as April 12th of this year, a portion of 
the journey had been performed. Messrs. Smith and 
Knight's share of the great work appears to have turned 


out a profitable one. ‘They commenced the railway at 
Paddington, and carried it on to King’s Cross, and the 
fine gravel which they took up in tunnelling is said to 
have been extremely valuable. On the other hand, Mr. 
Jay’s portion—which he chose himself—has been found 
full of difficulties, from the nature of the soil and the 
settled portion of the town beneath which it ran. How- 
ever, now all difficulties are overcome, although, in order 
to make travelling comfortable, or even possible, new 
engines had to be invented, which are smoke-consuming 
and steam-condensing; whilst, to light the carriages, 
portable gas has to be employed. Both of these im- 
provements are found to work efficiently. The engines 
are of Fowler’s patent, improved by Gooch. The car- 
riages are wide, high, and commodious, and lighted on 
each side by the compressed gas, so that one can very 
well read a newspaper by the light. The ventilation in 
the tunnel is very complete, and there is not the slightest 
smell, pleasant or unpleasant; indeed, the atmosphere, 
from the constant current of air, seems better than the 
ordinary atmosphere of the city. 

On the Saturday afternoon named, the eager share- 
holders and public flocked to the Victoria terminus, and 
after some little delay mounted the carriages, first class, 
second class, and trucks, that had been prepared for 
them. In about 700 yards, all tunnel, passing under 
the old part of Clerkenwell and Bagnigge Wells, the 
graveyard of the paupers and their workhouse, passing 
huge black boxes full of bones, which were being care- 
fully and decently removed to some suburban cemetery, 
we reached Frederick Street, where there is an open 
cutting, and thence to the first station at King’s Cross. 
Much gratified surprise was expressed at the height, 
width, and convenience of the carriages, much at the 





pleasant atmosphere of the railway, and when we reached 
Gower Street station, much more at the pretty and ever 
airy aspect of everything around us. 

Although we were upwards of forty feet below~ the 
earth’s surface, we found that it was as light as day— 
daylight in fact being shed down upon us by ingenious 
contrivances in the forecourts of the houses and the 
street pavements. Skylights are constructed hori- 
zontally from sidings of thick glass on a level with the 
pavement, and beneath these sidings a handsome cutting 
lined with white tiles admits, and at the same time re. 
flects and multiplies the light; and to the vaulted sta. 
tion itself huge oval eyelet holes, lined also with Minton’s 
tiles, admit both light and air. The effect is very soft, 
cool, and even rural. Descending thither from a broiling 
day in the hot streets will be a pleasant change enough, 
whilst in winter the change will be varied by the pas- 
sengers being protected from the cold winter blasts. 
The Portland Road station differs from that of Gower 
Street by being lighted by two large glass domes on a 
level with the street, and a flat skylight. Baker Street 
station is a reproduction of that of Gower Street—light, 
elegant, and economical; a sufficient regard being had 
to simple ornament and durability. Edgware Road 
station, near Praed Street, is lighted horizontally, as the 
railway then comes upon the open, many houses having 
been taken down for the purpose. After a safe journey, 
in which there was certainly something novel, curious, 
and encouraging, passing in and out the deep shades 
thrown by the side lights in the tunnels, under the roar 
of a million passers-by, under gas-pipes and drains, 
houses and streets, without much noise, save of the 
cheering of the passengers, without inconvenience, 
smoke, smell, or dust, with no oscillation, and with per- 
fect safety, we again returned, riding in the open trucks, 
admiring the stanch brick work of the tunnels, the fine 
spring of the arches, and the clean way in which all the 
work was done, and emerged from the regions of the 
earth pleased with the journey and satisfied of the future 
success of the undertaking, which will surely pay the 
shareholders, as it has been constructed, it is said, under 
the estimate of £1,500,000. 

Of the utility of the Metropolitan Railway few can 
doubt. Perhaps the most objectionable objects about 
London are the railway vans of the large carriers, piled 
with goods to an enormous height, drawn by gigantic 
horses at a great rate, and driven by reckless men, who 
appear impressed with the idea that they are always too 
late for the goods train. Almost every day an accident 
is reported in the papers, caused by one of these vans, 
which occasion not only death but continued obstruction 
in crowded thoroughfares. By communicating with each 
railway, and combining all, an immense saving of time 
in carrying forward the goods will be effected; whilst 
such heavy goods as are delivered in the city will be 
carried forward to the central city terminus, thus avoid- 
ing all the traffic complained of. Passengers from the 
Great Western or Great Northern to the City can also 
be carried into its midst without exchange of carriage, 
and clerks and city men dwelling in the suburbs may 
run up to town and out of it at a penny each journey, if 
they start early enough. Another branch will carry 
meat to the new market in Smithfield, and a third heavy 
goods to acity terminus at Finsbury. A great many 
omnibuses may therefore be spared, which can be used 
for other traffic, and the main arteries of the city will be 
left more free. Should these expectations be realized, as 
we have reason to believe they will, the Metropolitan 
Railway will not only be an eminently successful under- 
taking, but also a great national benefit. 
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(Z. lutea). 6. Black and yellow L. (L. parasema). 7. Gfound L. (LZ. uliginosa), 8. Common lL. 9. Black Shield-lichen (Zecanora atra). 10. Crab’s- 


eye-lichen (Z. parella), 11. Cudbear (Z. Tartarea). 12. Brown Shield-lichen (DZ. fusco-atra). 


13, Blood Speck S.(Z. hematomma). 14. Brown- 


shielded Scurf‘lichen (Psora globulosa). 15. Black and purple 8S. (P. cerulco-atra). 16, Black and red S. (P. atro-rufa). 17. Rock Scale-lichen 
(Squamaria sazatilis), 18. Circular 8S. (8. Cincinnata). 19, Wall S. (S. murorwm). 20. Sulphur Parmelia (Parmelia caperata), 21. Purple P. (P. 
omphalodes), 22. Rock P. (P. sazatilis). 23, Sunburnt P, (P. aguila), 24. Pitted Sticta (Sticta scrobiculata), 25, Wall Parmelia (Parmelia parietina). 


26. Olive-edged Shield-lichen (Z a tuberculosa) 
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LICHENS. 


** The lichens, that so love to hide 
From those who have no eyes to see 
God’s beauteous works in things so wee.” 


** The yellow moss in scaly rings* . e 
Creeps round the hawthorn’s prickly bough,” 





CHAPTER If, 





a, Receptacleof Lecidea. 4. Ditto,ofCudbear. c, Ditto, of Olive-edged 
Shield-lichen. d. Receptacle and Scale of Brown Scurf-lichen. e. Sessile 
receptacle of Wall Scale-lichen. jf. Stalked receptacle of Wall Parmelia. 
g. Ditto, ditto, of Sunburnt Parmelia, 4&, Portion of frond of Pitted 
Sticta. All magnified. 

Tue bright spring days passed too quickly during that 

week in Kent to permit me to prosecute my search for 

plants as fully as [ had intended; there were old friends 

to be visited, new buildings, and plantations, and ferneries 
~ 





to be admired, and excursions in search of Lent lilies to 
be carried out for the gratification of the children of my 
friend. I did contrive to escape to Mope’s Den once, 
and bring home some speckled lichens, but I was not 
allowed time to identify them, having promised my young 
tyrants to drive them out: go I found myself entering 
on my second term of holiday, ensconced in my sister’s 
snug home at Looe, on the coast of Cornwall, without 
having advanced far in my self-allotted task. Dora was 
willing to go with me anywhere, and we had the un- 
limited use of an old pony and gig—dog-carts not having 
superseded that old-fashioned conveyance in our remote 
county. Our first excursion was to the Cheese-wring, 
a vast pile of granite blocks in the form of a cheese-press, 
probably a scene of Druidical worship in the far past. 
Upon these granite blocks I found black specks concen- 
trically arranged, and standing on awhite crust. There 
was a border to the receptacle, of the same colour as the 
inner part, and this proved it to be a lecidea; its white 
crust and peculiar arrangement bespoke it the rock 
species (Lecidea petra, Fig. 1). Bright patches of yel- 
low on the solid rock quickly attracted my attention: it 
was traversed with black lines, and the receptacles were 
black also. 
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Dora asked what I was examining, and when I showed 
her my gay patch, and told her it was the map-lichen 
(Lecidea geographica, Fig. 2), she was delighted with 
the name. “For once, the lichen is suitably called,” 
she said; “ the black lines are just like the divisions of 
countries, and the dots like the cities andtowns.” There 
were yellow dots, too, upon a thin, pale crust—this was 
the yellow lecidea (Fig. 5, L. lutea)—and black dots, 
some large and some small, the Lecidea atrata; and 
one large assembly of receptacles which had quite eaten 
into the stone: this was the sunken lecidea (L. immersa, 
Fig. 3). 

Mope’s Den had furnished me with a green lecidea 
(I. parasema, Fig. 6), which grew on the trees, and bore 
black receptacles; and I had gathered some large black 
dots which covered both the ground and the stones upon 
it for some distance, at Starvegoose: this wes evidently 
the earthy lecidea (L. uliginosa, Fig. 7). This family of 
lecideas is » most extensive one even in Britain; but all 
the species are very minute. In the east, however, two 
species are used to mix with wheat; they are found scat- 
tered on the ground, not rooted or attached, some of them 
as large as a walnut. Whirlwinds carry them up, as they 
do all light bodies, an’, when they descend again, it is 
supposed that the food is rained down from heaven. A 
village among the Tartars was saved from famine by a 
shower of this esculent lecidea. Another species forms 


a crust on the soil, and is eaten when mixed with 
nostoc. 

As we came in view of an exposed surface of rock, 
against which the rains and snows of winter must have 
beaten pitilessly year by year, I saw, to my great delight, 
that it was covered by a variety of lichens, many of them 


of the Shield family, the next to the lecideas in botanical 
order. Here the receptacle is more decidedly bordered 
than in the last, and the border is generally of a different 
colour to the disk, or inner part. My old friend of Hawk- 
hurst churchyard, the crab’s-eye-lichen (Lecanora parella, 
Fig. 10), forms an exception to this rule, for its crust, 
border, and disk are of a uniform grey. Here it was 
again flourishing as freely on the Druidical remains as 
upon the consecrated stones in the christian burial-place. 
From this lichen the best litmus is prepared. When 
slips of unsized paper are stained with litmus, they form 
the most delicate chemical tests for ascertaining the pre- 
sence of acids and alkalies. A lichen much resembling 
this, but with its receptacles crowded against one another, 
and their disks black, grew by its side; there was no 
difficulty in ascertaining it to be the black shield-lichen 
(Lecanora atra, Fig. 9). One with a greenish-white 
crust, and small, bright-red receptacles, I recognised to 
be the blood-speck shield-lichen (Lecanora hematomma, 
Fig. 13). And there, the andoubted head of the family, 
the cudbear, with its large, ochre-disked shields, and 
thick crust, grew in undisturbed dignity (Lecanora Tar- 
tarea, Fig. 11). It is no despicable part which this lichen 
plays in the history of families, and even in the affairs of 
anation. It takes its name from that of Dr. Cuthbert 
Gordon, the chemist who first employed it extensively as 
a dye. It abounds on limestone rocks especially, and I 
remembered seeing it in great quantities in the north of 
Yorkshire. The gathering of this lichen used to furnish 
the means of living to great numbers of the poor in 
Wales and in the Highlands; they scraped the rocks 
with an iron hoop, and sold the scrapings at a good 
price; each rock yielded a crop once in five years. A 
foreign species, growing in the Canaries, is now preferred 
to our English cudbear, so that it is no more gathered 
for the market. In former days it used to yield the best 
scarlet dye, and. as such, it was plentifully employed in 
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the manufacture of the cloaks so much in vogue. It did 
good service to the country at the end of the last century; 
for, when the French troops landed at Fishguard, and 
were opposed only by a very inadequate body of- yeo. 
manry, the sight of a number of Welsh women in the 
distance, mounted on hill ponies, and wearing scarlet 
cloaks dyed with cudkear, bound, I suppose, for the 
nearest market, struck them with panic, because they 
mistook them for “red-coats,” “and they surrendered 
themselves to Lord Cawdor and his band of yeomanry 
without striking a blow. 

Many of these lichens yield dyes of purple, red, or 
brown, and Hellot gives a simple recipe for detecting 
the colouring principle. “ Put half an ounce of the plant 
into a glass, and moisten it with equal parts of lime. 
water and spirits of salammonica; tie a wet bladder close 
over the top, and let it stand three or four days. If any 
colour is likely to be obtained, it will be evident in the 
liquid.” The red-spangled shield-lichen (Lecanora ven- 
tosa), ig a handsome species, and yields a purple dye. 
Its crust is ochre-coloured, and bears dark-red shields; 
it grows on Arthur’s Seat. Upon the moor-land sur. 
rounding the rocks I gathered the reindeer-lichen again, 
and some other similar ones; we then amused ourselves 
with watching the quarry-men hewing out the blocks of 
granite. The labour of drilling the holes was very great; 
then the gunpowder was put in, and the train laid. 
From a very respectful distance we watched the explo- 
sion, and thought of earthquakes when we felt the earth 
tremble under our fect, and heard the disengaged mass 
roll down into the quarry. 

Our next excursion was into the Trelawny woods, which 
lie on the west side of the Looe river. The tide was in, 
and the river looked very grand, spanned by its hand- 
some bridge; and the harbour was crowded with vessels. 
Many of the trees seemed clothed with hoary foliage, and, 
breaking off a branch, I sat down on a fallen tree to ex- 
amine it. A circular patch of grayish crust, bearing 
crowded receptacles, with gray borders and brown disks, 
I recognised as the brown shield-lichen (LZ. fusco-atra, 
Fig. 12). There are numerous other species of this family; 
but I was eager for variety, and therefore glad to pass 
on to the psore or scurf-lichens. I searched diligently in 
the crevices of some shaded rocks, and succeeded in find- 
ing a lichen composed of light-green scales lined with 
white, and bearing dull orange shield-like receptacles. 
This was the brown scurf-lichen (Psora globulosa, Fig. 
14). Near it was a black and gray speckled lichen, of 
the same form, the so-called black and blue scurf-lichen 
(P. ceruleo-atra, Fig. 15). Some small orange specks on 
the ground showed similar structure under the magni- 
fier, and thus declared itself to be the black and red scurf- 
lichen (P. atro-rufa, Fig. 16).. There is the raspberry- 
fruited, and the stair-case species; but I have not found 
either. The next family is that of the squamarie or scale- 
lichens.- The shield-lichens were the last of the crusted 
group; those that follow are becoming more and more 
leafy. In this family the frond is starry, and the recep- 
tacles bordered and sessile. The handsome orange wall- 
scale-lichen was half covering the rock in question, and I 
procured some good specimens (Squamaria murorum, Fig. 
19). Some old flints, which I found by chance in an out- 
house, gathered once upon a time by my brother-in-law 
on the Wiltshire downs, for the sake of the fossil sponges 
they contained, proved to be still rich in lichen growths. 
Upon some I observed black stems, which, when mois- 
tened, were seen to be a black jelly-lichen, while the black 
and yellow lecidea dots were scattered freely; and the 
starry patches of the olive-edged shield-lichen (Lecanora 
tuberculosa, Fig. 26) stood out in strong relief upon the 
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chalk-coated stone. Upon others I observed yellow-green 
stars, of a leafy kind, with greenish receptacles in the 
centre; this, I felt sure, was the rock scale-lichen (S. sava- 
tilis, Fig. 17). The mealy fronds of the circular scale- 
lichen stained the rocks in large round patches, of a 
whitish hue (S. Oincinnata, Fig 18). The candle-lichen 
(S. candelaria) used in Sweden to impart a yellow stain 
to the candles employed on festive occasions, is a member 
of this family, and is the only one among the many 
British species to which any use is assigned. My branch 
next furnished me with a lichen of a fresh genus, that of 
Parmelia. These lichens are more leafy than the scale- 
lichens, and, instead of adhering-by the whole under sur- 
face to the substance on which they grow, they have 
fibres, by which they cling totheirhome. Of the genus 
intervening between the scale-lichens and the parmelias, 
called “ placodium,” I found no specimen. The fronds 
are scaly in the middle, and leafy towards the edge, and 
the receptacles grow in the centre. But, to return to 
the piece of sulphur parmelia (P. caperata, Fig 20) upon 
the stick in my hand. It was a handsome spreading 
lichen, powdery and pale-yellow above, dark-brown and 
hairy beneath; brown is the colour of the receptacles, 
but none of the specimens I found on that occasion could 
boast of any receptacles. A Scotch friend was kind 
enough to send me some of the purple parmelia, (P. om- 
phalodes, Fig. 21); its dark hue made it easy to distin- 
guish, and the very large black receptacles render the 
plant, unmistakable. This is the crotal,.or crostal, of 
the Highlands and Ireland, in both of which places it 
was used as a brown dye; Walker declares that this brown 
is the most indestructible of all colours. Rocksin Swa- 


ladale furnished me with the Parmelia sawatilis (Fig. 22). 


This is a pretty species when closely examined ; the lobes 
of the fronds are edged with brown, and become a deeper 
and deeper gray towards the centre; while raised, pow- 
dery lines, traversing the surface in different directions, 
give the appearance of the plant being veined. 

Leaving the woods, we crossed the bridge, and climbed 
ihe cliffs near the shore. Dora was cold with standing, 
while I examined my findings; so I indulged her in a 
quick walk as far as a flat-topped cliff, called the Chough 
Rock. There I begged to be allowed to pause for a mo- 
ment, to detach some plants of a new parmelia. The 
finely-cut fronds, dried appearance, and chocolate-disked 
receptacles, made me feel sure that it was the sunburnt 
species (P. aquila, Fig. 23). The waves were rolling in 
upon the shore with such an inviting harmony, and dash- 
ing madly against the rocks, as if in wild fury, that I 
begged for one turn on the short sand. Gay weeds came 
with every wave, some of which were familiar to me, 
while others were new acquaintances. I gathered spe- 
cimens of all, and spread them with great care, storing 
them away for another holiday. 

I could only get upon a few of the rocks, the tide being 
so high; but these I found gay with orange patches, 
bearing crimson receptacles. This bright lichen is fami- 
liar to every one, adorning walls, rocks, and trees abun- 
dantly. It is called the wall-parmelia (P. parietina, 
Fig. 25). 

The nineteenth Family is that of the dotted-lichens, or 
sticta, so called from the numerous hollow dots on the 
under side of the frond. I had the luck to have received 
a specimen of the pitted sticta (S. scrobiculata, Fig. 24) 
from Scotland. It is a very handsome lichen, of a dull 
green externally, and ornamented by powdery warts; 
the under side dark and hairy, and with deep pits here 
and there. ‘There is a broad-leaved sticta, and a yellow- 
veined sticta, and a golden-edged sticta. All these are 
extremely rare. The oak lungs (Sticta pulmonaria,) is a 
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member of this family; it was formerly used as a remedy 
for consumption—I suppose because of a fancied resem- 
blance in the plant to the human lungs; it is still used 
as an ingredient in ale in Siberia, according to Georgi. 
The golden sticta (8. awrata) is gorgeously beautiful, 
being a brilliant yellow on the under side. I have seen 
specimens of it brought from Scotland; but I had not 
the luck to get one given. 


ELEPHANT-STALKING IN ABYSSINIA. 


Tue following account of elephant-stalking in the east- 
erly cliffs of the Abyssinian range of mountains is trans- 
lated from a letter of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg, written during his recent African expedi- 
tion :— 

“Elephants in the mountains? No huntsman or friend 
of nature will believe it. But, however they may shake 
their heads in astonishment, there they are neverthe- 
less. It is a peculiarity of that vast range, which in 
the east almost reaches the Red Sea, in the north runs 
out into the deserts of Habab, and in the west into the 
low lands of Barka—being only in the south connected 
with the mountainous countries of Hamarfen—to be 
visited in regular intervals by large troops of elephants. 
They do not stay in the valleys and on the table-lands, 
as would seem more probable, but chiefly occupy the 
highest and roughest cliffs. 

They move on and change their places three or four 
times a year, being in all probability connected with 
those large flocks which in the low countries of Central 
Africa lead a migratory life, and, according to Vogel and 
the few other Europeans who have penetrated so far, 
have rendered themselves masters of these regions. 

The mountains in quostion consist mostly of coarse- 
grained granite and mica slate, and rise up to an eleva- 
tion of about 9000 feet. A thick vegetation covers them, 
changing by degrees according to the height of the 
mountain, on the tops of which our native European 
shrubs and plants are growing. The tropical vegetation 
is, besides, quite different from that of America and 
Asia: it resembles in its appearance rather more the 
mountains of Upper Austria and the Bavarian Alps. 
The thermometer is supposed never to sink to the freez- 
ing point, and even on the highest tops you feel the 
beams of a tropical sun. The year has two summers 
and two winters, and all seasons are refreshed by storms. 

To our own astonishment we met with elephants’ 
traces before we expected, viz., in our second day’s jour- 
ney in the narrow valley of Mensa, after having crossed 
the Samhara. The eyes of the hunters beamed with 
joy ; but we scarcely believed in what we saw, and were 
greatly afraid of mistake and disappointment: for how 
should elephants come to these places? Our doubts 
vanished, however, by degrees, and our misgivings were 
reHeved as we proceeded. There were cracked branches 
and young trees all around us, and likewise some traces 
in the loamy sand. 

When, however, in our third day’s journey we ascended 
the table-land of the Mensa, we lost those traces again, 
and thought that some stray elephants had only crossed 
the Mensa valley. But after remaining in Mensa for 
some days, and roving with indefatigable eagerness 
through the surrounding mountains, we soon learnt 
something more of the peculiar habits of those migrating 
elephant tribes. The indigenous inhabitants told us 
that these strange animals were within a few weeks 
sure to make a short stay in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Mensa. More certain and trustworthy accounts 
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were not to be had, since uo elephant-hunter was to be 
met with, the thin population of Bogos being, as a rule, 
no huntsmen. But, after having left Mensa and crossed 
the Aimsaba river, we had the good chance to meet an 
elephant-hunter at Keren, who joined us to consult our 
physician about a lingering disease. It is mainly to 
this incident that we owe our nearer acquaintance with 
the monsters. 

After our return to Mensa, I charged S—— with 
searching the neighbouring mountains, in order to learn 
where the elephants stayed. He returned very soon 
with the excellent news of having met with three flocks 
of elephants on the steep cliffs of the Beit Shakhan, one 
of the highest mountains of this neighbourhood. He 
had seen them feeding quietly, which told well for their 
not being likely to leave these plains soon again. We 
resolved at once to make a hunting expedition. Your 
obedient servant, my nephew Herman S , and my 
German huntsman were to form the vanguard, in order 
to spy out the position of the elephants, and to make 
the plan of attack accordingly. My second nephew, 
Edward, the English consul, the Dutch baron, and a 
second elephant-hunter, whom we had found out by 
mere chance among our muleteers, had to follow and to 
meet us on a certain point. Our German footman and 
a native had to carry some victuals on their backs. The 
rest of the company of huntsmen were either indisposed 
or not willing to join the hazardous adventure. 

We started at three o’clock in the morning, under the 
most brilliant moonshine, and ascended without inter- 
ruption in the traces of elephants or other animals until 
nine o'clock. We had to cross the mountains bordering 


on the Mensa valley in order to reach another range. 


After a short stop, we made at noon the tops of the 
Beit Shakhan, probably the end of the Merrara range, 
which we estimated from 8000 to 9000 feet high S—— 
had, as he stated, from this point seen elephants. The 
prospect was large enough, indeed, a panorama being 
before us, the like of which I have seen only in a few 
places of the Tyrol or Switzerland. An unbounded sea of 
green and brown hills, in the finest and softest outlines, 
and then again stretching forth sharp-marked rocks, in 
picturesque shapes and admirable juxtaposition. <A 
golden streak in the far-distant east pointed out the 
waves of the Red Sea; in all other directions mountain 
followed mountuin, all about of the same height. Had 
we met no elephants, the difficult ascent of those Alps 
would still have been sufficiently rewarded through the 
indescribable prospect we enjoyed from this point. Our 
friends had met, us, and we strengthened ourselves by 
aluncheon. The sun shone scorching hot, but a cool 
breeze refreshed us at the same time, and, stretched out 
in the high grass, we revelled in the enjoyment of the 
beauties of nature. ’ 

Nowhere on the cliffs were clephants to be seen with 
the aid of our hest telescope, and I began to doubt if 
the whole tale of elephants was not a mere myth, and 
sent two huntsmen to the deeper cliffs, which, by the 
peculiar formation of the range, were concealed and in- 
visible for our eyes. We agreed upon a certain signal, 
after which we should follow the huntsmen. 

It was about two or three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the ear of one of the young natives in our company 
was struck with a sound which the others were scarccly 
able to perceive. With the sudden impulse and elas- 
ticity of a serpent, jumped this black naked fellow up 
from the grass, and his excitement showed in strange 
and violent gesticulation that he had heard the signal. 
He answered at once with a shrill yelling cry, and then 
a secoud one carried along by the light mountain air 





resounded in our ears from the abyss underneath. We 
jumped on our feet and seized our rifles. The charming 
view, and our weariness, all was gone; the beams of the 
sun were scorching no longer; and without considering 
what now ought to be done, and what was the meaning 
of the signal, the whole company trotted forth over 
stones and rocks and holes towards the valley, whence 
in several intervals the signal was repeated. 

The young native, with shield and lance, led the way, 
and not being impeded in his course by garments, or by 
the bulk of his body, he soon fell into a really dangerous 
movement, which none but young and vigorous legs 
were able to follow. ‘he English consul and our Ger. 
man provision carrier fell back. The others, however, 
kept together like a pack of well-trained dogs. It took 
an hour and a half before we met the two elephant. 
hunters. But then we had to follow only from 200 to 300 
yards, when on the opposite rock-wall, between brush- 
wood and euphorbia trees, we saw elephants quietly 
taking their dinner. On another cliff, in a greater dis- 
tance, we observed through the telescope a more nume- 
rous troop of elephants. 

This was the time to form a council of war, and to 
accomplish our designs of attack, according to previous 
agreement. But the excited natives gave us no time. 
S—— seized my arm, shook it as if to shake apples 
from a tree, and, with grim gestures, pointing to the 
feeding elephants, bore me away. Herman and my 
huntsman followed, whilst the other savage laid hold 
of Edward and the baron, to disappear with them in 
another direction. We could only guess that the hunts- 
men intended to bring me and Herman to a good place 
for stalking an elephant, whilst the other gentlemen 
were placed safely near the road of the retreating beasts. 
This view proved afterwards to be correct. 

Onwards we went again in full race through aloe, 
caihir, and mimosas. Our shirts and trowsers were 
soon torn to rags, and the scorching sun bathed us in 
perspiration. At once the huntsman stopped short, 
made a furious grimace, and pushed upon my shoes with 
the long barrel of his musket. He wished evidently 
that hence I should walk barefooted like himself. But I 
gave him to understand, by an equally grim mien and 
significative gesture, that the soles of our feet were not, 
like his own, prepared for thorns and sharp stones; and 
onward again, down a declivity, across a ravine, and 
opposite up a steep wall. We followed, in the else im- 
penetrable brushwood, exactly the narrow paths the 
monsters in feeding had trodden down a minute before. 
Down another wall, and we were just about to cross 4 
second ravine, when, at fifty yards distance, we saw four 
elephants engaged in the same purpose. All was breath- 
less. I raised my rifle to take aim at the biggest of the 
elephants; but the huntsman seized my arm, and made 
such a fearful grimace, that I could not but think that 
in his estimation the distance was still too great. 

The elephants, which have no sharp eyesight, passed 
by. As soon, however, as they had reached the other 
side, our race on their traces began again ; the huntsman’s 
intention was, evidently, that we should come up with 
them at only a few yards distance. We were all in a 
fever of expectation, almost unable to mind the danger 
which threatened us. After the lapse of a few minutes, 
in which we, jumping from rock to rock, pursued the 
trace downwards, we met the first of the elephants on 4 
sudden, and at three yards distance. The beasts had 
turned their steps backwards. One yard onward, and 
every one of us would have been crushed to atoms. 

The huntsman, with full presence of mind, gave a yell- 
ing cry, and down jumped he into the thickest of cactus: 
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plants, which was about ten feet underneath the place 
where we stood. We all followed instinctively his example. 
Bruised and scratched, we stooped behind a rock like a 
covey of partridges under a sheltering bush. ‘The ele- 
phants, startled by the unexpected sight, made half a turn 
to the right, and showed just their broad flanks in a 
slanting down-hill direction at from ten to fifteen yards 
distance. 

The moment for action had arrived. The huntsman, 
Herman, and myself were at the same time on the rock, 
which had saved us; our rifles were on our cheeks, and 
four pointed bullets were fired behind the monster’s 
colossal ear. The elephant was hit mortally. 

A second elephant crossed the way of his wounded 
companion. He received from Herman a bullet in the 
flank, which caused him to ejaculate the same cryof agony, 
but made him only accelerate his escape. Our first friend 
tottered from one side to the other, slowly trying to turn 
himself round. ‘Then our huntsman, whose musket had 
five times missed fire, gave him the finishing shot through 
the heart. Down he went, and rolled down the moun- 
tain to a distance of 500 yards, crushing trees and shrubs 
before him. The path he had levelled by his rolling 
body resembled the trace of an avalanche, which chamois 
hunters often see in the mountains. We followed the 
dying giant with shouts of triumph, and found him hem- 
med in between two blocks of granite, still struggling 
with his feet violently. We should have been inconsi- 
derate enough to climb down the last rock to approach 
him, unless 8 had stopped us, almost by force. He 
pointed at the same time at an advancing young elephant. 

We were in a difficult situation again—some hanging, 
some sitting, some lying in the cliffs, Herman stooping 
down on an isolated rock, from which he could only go 
downhill, not upwards to where we were. 

I opened fire upon the young animal, and with two 
bullets at twenty yards distance, well aimed upon his 
flank, brought him down on his knees. But he rose 
again, and, running over roots and rocks in a fury, at- 
tempted to attack Herman. He, however, being fortu- 
nately on too high a seat to be knocked over, and just 
high enough to send his mortiferous bullet into the 
enemy’s skull, finished him instantly. 

The herd of devastating animals had got a good 
fright, and the dead prey proved a welcome boon 
to the natives. The highest excitement was over, and 
the last beams of the scorching sun shone upon the 
scene of our wild adventure. A few minutes after, 
being almost rendered speechless by fatigue and exer- 
tion, we stood on the colossal corpse of the old ele- 
phant. Edward and the baron arrived soon afterwards. 
They had been placed too deep, and the other elephants 
must have got the wind from them ; for in these moun- 
tains likewise, as in the Alps, the sun causes the wind to 
blow upwards from the valleys to the tops. ~ 

The night came on at a sudden, as is usual in tropical 
countries. Where should we find shelter or a drop of 
water? After a long search we found a green puddle, 
from which we quenched our thirst, and a small plain 
rock on which we resolved to make our night quarters. 
The few victuals, which were intended for a luneh only, 
were soon consumed. fire was lit to protect us against 
the roving beasts of prey, and branches were brought to- 
gether to make a provisional camp. ~ 

While making these arrangements, we missed, to our 
great bewilderment, the German, who had to carry our 
coats and a few biscuits. He was said to have been 
missed for four or five hours. What could have be- 
come of him? Shots were fired, the aborigines were 
sent out, shouts were raised, hunting-horns sounded, 








until at last one of our retinue met him behind a shrub, 
where he had fallen asleep, exhausted through hunger 
and fatigue. He was brought up to the fire, tio our great 
satisfaction, as we should have been very sorry to leave 
the poor fellow alone in such a desert. 

Heavy sleep oppressed the fortunate huntsmen, who, 
however, were soon enough awakened again by the chill 
dew and the first beams of the rising sun. After a 
slow return we reached our camp at Mensa, exhausted 
by hunger, late in the afternoon; but what are fatigues 
and privations in comparison to such a hunting-day ?” 





ADAM SMITH ON THE ATONEMENT. 


Wuen Dr. Chalmers taught Theology in the University 
of Edinburgh, he was in the habit of pointing out what 
moral philosophy could do in directing man to the path 
of duty and happiness; and when he had shown its 
insufficiency for that purpose, the theme inferred the 
necessity and desirableness of a Divine revelation. On 
this subject he quoted with great satisfaction a remark- 
able passage from Smith’s “ Theory of Moral Sentiment,” 
in which that great philosopher not only shows how 
ardently the human mind pants after some way of finding 
acceptance with its Maker and Judge, but also unfolds 
the method which Revelation has made known, so com- 
plete and satisfactory for the all-important requisite. 

“Man,” says Mr. Smith, “ when about to appear before 
a Being of infinite perfection, can feel but little confidence 
in his own merit, or in the imperfect propriety of his 
own conduct. In the presence of his fellow creatures he 
may even justly elevate himself, and may often have 
reason to think highly of his own character and conduct 
compared with the still greater imperfectionof theirs. But 
the case is quite different when about to appear before 
his infinite Creator. 'To such a Being, he fears that his 
littleness and weakness can scarce ever appear the proper 
object either of esteem or of reward. But he can easily 
conceive how the numberless violations of duty of which 
he has been guilty should render him the proper object 
of punishment; and he thinks he can see no reason why 
the Divine indignation should not be let loose without 
any restraint upon so vile an insect as he imagines that 
he himself must appear to be. If he would still hope 
for happiness, he suspects that he cannot demand it 
from the justice, but that he must entreat it from the 
mercy of God. Repentance, sorrow, humiliation, con- 
trition at the thought of his past conduct, seem upon 
this account the sentiments which become him, and to 
be the only means which he has left for appeasing that 
wrath which he knows he has justly provoked. He even 
distrusts the efficacy of all these, and naturally fears lest 
the wisdom of God should not, like the weakness of man, 
be prevailed upon to spare the crime by the most im- 
portunate lamentations of the criminal. Some other 
intercession, some other sacrifice, some other atonement, 
he imagines must be made for him beyond what he 
himself is capable of making, before the purity of the 
Divine justice can be reconciled to his manifold offences. 
The doctrines of Revelation coincide in every respect 
with those original anticipations of nature; and as they 
teach us how little we can depend upon the imperfections 
of our own virtue, so they show us at the same time, 
that the most powerful intercession has been made, and 
that the most dreadful atonement has been paid for our 
manifold transgressions and iniquities.”—Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, Part 1, § 2, chap. iii. 

Of this beautiful and instructive passage the literary 
history is remarkable. We are informed by Dr. Hanna, 
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in his “Life of Dr. Chalmers,” that in 1833 he visited 
Dr. Henry Bathurst, the Bishop of Norwich, then in his 
ninetieth year. They conversed, among other subjects, 
on Smith’s “Theory of Moral Sentiments,” and the 
bishop said he was sorry to find, from a work of Dr. 
Ohalmers, that his splendid passage respecting the 
necessity of a Mediator was omitted in the second edition. 
Dr. Chalmers said the omission* was probably owing to 
his intimacy with Hume. He asked the bishop whether 
he had not been acquainted with Hume. The bishop 
said he used to meet him at old Lord Bathurst's. He 
then repeated part of the passage from Smith, with 
peculiar accuracy and feeling; and said that the passage 
had been fixed in his memory from his early manhood. 
When he afterwards spoke in his usual terms of his 
painlessness of body and peace of mind, the latter was 
more particularly adverted to by Dr. Chalmers as a 
subject of especial gratitude and satisfaction. “The more 
so,” said one of the company, “because it is grounded on 
that great doctrine of Christianity to which Adam Smith 
has so feelingly alluded.” “Oh yes,” said the bishop, in 
a decided and emphatic tone, “that is the only thing, 
there is no other way.” 

The library of Mr. Smith passed into the hands of the 
Rev. W. B. Cunningham of Prestonpans, who discovered 
between the pages of a volume of Aristotle, in 1831, the 
original m.s. of this famous passage. He showed it to 
Dr. Chalmers, whose inspection of it was deeply interest- 
ing. There was something so strange, that when Mr. 
Smith’s injunctions to his executor to destroy any loose 
manuscripts had been, as was believed, most anxiously 
followed, that passage—in some respects the most memo- 
rable in his work—should have been so long preserved, 
and should re-appear from between tho leaves of one of 
his books in the year 1831, that Dr. Chalmers, on seeing 
it, could hardly credit the testimony of his own eyes. 
The remembrance of it never faded from his mind. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


A FEW years ago Victoria, now the capital of Vancouver 
Island, and the seat of government for that settlement 
and British Columbia, consisted of a few huts gathered 
about the stockade of an old fort of the-Hudson Bay 
Company, erected on the shore of the harbour. In 
1858, however, when the mineral wealth of the banks of 
the Fraser was discovered, a stream of immigrants 
poured into the place from Australia, California, and 
Europe; so that it became in the course of a few months 
a large and populous town of canvas, the tents of the 
new comers stretching for some miles along the shore. 
In time the canvas town gave way to one of wooden 
huts, which, in their turn, are being replaced by good 
stone houses ; and before long Victoria will be as striking 
an instance of the magical power of gold to cause a city 
to spring up where a little while back the savage and the 
wild beast were uninterrupted, as Melbourne and San 
Francisco have heen before it. Victoria, however, cannot 
be said to possess perfectly those natural advantages 
which would fit it alone to become a prosperous city. 
Among other drawbacks, its harbour is shallow, and the 
entrance intricate, while without there is little if any 
shelter for ships exposed to heavy winds. But a little 
distance from Victoria by sea, and separated from it by 
a neck of land but three miles wide, lies the noble har- 





* It is generally believed that the passage in question was omitted 
after the first edition of the ‘‘ Moral Sentiments ;”” but we have before us 
the third edition, London, 1767; and from that third edition the above 
extract has been made, 
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bour of Esquimault, sufficiently commodious to shelter 
the largest navy, easy of access, and capable of being 
rendered impregnable. This last advantage may be 
better appreciated when it is remembered that- the 
Americans have possession of the country opposite Van- 
couver Island, and South of British Columbia, and 
regard our settlement on the shores of the Pacific with 
unconcealed irritation and jealousy. 

Between Victoria and Esquimault, the relative posi- 
tion of which places I could scarcely hope to explain 
without the aid of a map, lie the Indian village of the 
tribe of Songhees, and the tents of the native visitors to 
Victoria, who come down in their canoes in large 
numbers from the northern parts of the island and 
mainland to sell their furs and skins, and see the white 
men of whom they have heard so much. These Indians 
are not very agreeable neighbours to Victoria. They 
are altogether much inferior to the red man of North 
America in physical strength, intellect, and habits. As 
a rule, they too readily contract the vices of the Euro- 
peans with whom they are brought into contact. Their 
villages present generally a picture of the most squalid 
filth and misery imaginable. Except when he is fishing, 
hunting, or fighting, the Indian rarely works, leaving 
the women of his tribe to labour for him, and spending 
his time in sleeping, drinking when he can obtain the 
means, and gambling. 

Steamers run now regularly from Victoria to the 
Fraser, a distance of some 85 miles across the Gulf of 
Georgia; but the time was, a few years back, when the 
miners made the passage as they best could, crossing in 
old boats and crazy canoes, and often losing their lives in 
the venture. The way lies among many islands, between 
which the waters of the Strait race at great speed, 
making it a most dangerous and treacherous current 
for any but the experienced mariner to navigate. There 
is not much to be said of these islands, among which is 
San Juan, which, it may be remembered, the Americans 
took forcible possession of a few years back while the 
boundary dispute between their and our government were 
pending, and which is still held by an equal force of 
men belonging to either country. ‘There are two other 
islands, Orcas and Lopez, equal in size to San Juan; 
the rest are mere rocky islets, thickly clothed with pine 
trees to the water’s edge. The shores of British 
Columbia are, like them, densely wooded, and the lofty 
impenetrable timber appears from the sea to stretch in 
a line so unbroken that the entrance to the Fraser is 
quite undistinguishable. Indeed, the navigator Van- 
couver, who sailed along them, looking out keenly for 
any inland waters, which he had especial instructions 
to explore, passed along this coast in perfect: ignorance 
that he had gone by a river’s mouth at all. 

There is a dangerous bank of shifting sands at the 
Fraser’s mouth, which renders it somewhat difficult of 
access. It is very common for ships to ground on enter- 
ing; but, fortunately,-it is protected from heavy seas by 
the adjacent shore of Vancouver Island, and serious con- 
sequences seldom happen. The Fraser is a wide, swift 
river, in the summer much swollen by the snow, which 
melts among the hills. At its entrance the banks are 
flat; but the mountains soon close in upon it, and for 
many miles it winds between them, increasing in rapidity, 
until at one spot it takes the steamer eight hours tc 
struggle fifteen miles against the fierce current. It is 
too shallow at this spot, and for some way below, for the 
steamers which cross from Victoria to navigate it, and 
their cargoes are transferred into flat-bottomed steamers, 
drawing no more than twenty or twenty-four inches of 





water, and propelled by a great ungainly wheel, project- 
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ing over the vessel’s stern. These steamers have the 

test difficulty in forcing their way up the rapids, and 
sometimes fail altogether to stem them. It is not at all 
uncommon for the current to catch the vessel’s bow and 
spin her round, so that she flies down the stream at head- 
long speed, until she is brought up against a snag, or 
yon into the bank, while steam is got up for a fresh effort. 
Sometimes, after repeated failures, crew and passengers 
land, and tow her past some obstacle that has baffled the 

wer of steam to master. 

The banks of the river at these parts are highly auri- 
ferous, but are almost deserted now for the richer dig- 
gings up the country.- At Fort Hope, one hunired miles 
distant from the Fraser’s mouth, the steamer ceases to 
navigate, although canoes can reach Fort Yale, sixteen 
miles higher. At this point the river races through the 
mountains that hem it in so closely, that it becomes com- 
paratively a thread of water forcing its way between and 
over the rocks that impede its course, with headlong 
speed; and the trail for those who ascend it lies now 
over the boulders by the river side, now high above by 
adizzy, insecure path round the face of the mountains. 

To move round to the Cariboo diggings, the way lies 
by what is known familiarly in the colony as the Harri- 
son-Lillooett route. Of this way I may have more to say 
hereafter, and need only mention now that it leaves the 
Fraser some sixty miles from its mouth, meeting it again 
more than a hundred miles above, thus avoiding the dif- 
ficulties of the rocky pass I have just described. Tra- 
yelling by this route (a chain of small lakes, connected 
by fair roads) is perfectly easy, although, of course, ex- 
pensive and rough. Yet welcome inns will be found at 
intervals along it. The emigrant, however, will do well 
to take his own provisions in the pack which he carries, 
and which, if he be wise, will contain all the impedi- 
menta he will travel with in British Columbia. 

The shores of this country are, as I have said, not in- 
viting. Rocky, and clothed with dense, in some places 
almost impenetrable timber, they offer few, if any, in- 
ducements to the settler. Inland, however, there is a 
much clearer and fertile country. The natural resources 
of British Columbia are many and rich indeed. To say 
nothing of its immense mineral wealth, its inlets abound 
in salmon of extraordinary size, and many other varieties 
of fish; native hemp, equal to Russian, is found growing 
wild on the banks of the Fraser and other rivers, and 
the timber is magnificent and inexhaustible. There is 
plenty of wild fowl on the shores; but inland animal life 
is searce—a few deer, a chance bear or so, and some foxes 
being the only attractions tothe sportsman. The Indians 
wultivate the potato largely, which does not seem to be 
indigenous to the country, but was, no doubt, introduced 
by the earliest settlers, or visitors there, and gather from 
the monntain sides quantities of camass, a root resem- 
bling the onion, berries and moss, which, with salmon 
and shell fish, they prepare and store for their winter 
food. They are found generally very friendly to the 
White man, and show no disposition to molest him, or 
interfere with his settling in their neighbourhood. 


From a correspondent we have received the following 
plea for Rupert’s Land, as the best high-road to British 
Columbia :— 

West of Lake Superior, a line commencing at the 48th 
parallel of latitude, rising at the west end of the Lake 
of the Woods to the 49th, and running to the Rocky 
Mountains, forms the boundary between the United 
States and British Central America, or Rupert’s Land. 
A very small portion of this vast territory belongs to 


from east to west, and 700 or 800 from north to south, 
watered by rivers which, after courses of many hundred 
miles, find their outlet chiefly in Hudson’s Bay, the 
Hudson’s Bay Fur-trading Company, by virtue of a 
charter granted in 1670 by Charles 11, claims to be Lord- 
paramount, and to have the exclusive right of trading, 
and of selling or leasing land. The legality of this 
charter is contested. This territory is inhabited by 
about 40,000 Red Indians, 6000 half-castes, descendants 
of white fathers, and by about 3000 white men, the 
greater number of the last two residing in a district 
stretching for thirty miles along the banks of the Red 
and Assiniboine rivers, known as the Red River or 
Selkirk settlements, and which are some 600 miles south 
of Hudson’s Bay. 

The Company has about seventy trading posts in 
Rupert’s Land. At the principal, Fort Garry on the 
Red River, a governor resides, ruling a district of fifty 
miles on either side, called Assiniboia. The vast re- 
mainder is utterly without law. 

Great ignorance has prevailed respecting Rupert's 
Land. It was supposed to be useless, except as produc- 
ing the fur-bearing animals, and that the Rocky Moun- 
tains were almost impassable. The Canadian Govern- 
ment, however, in 1857-58, sent out two exploring expe- 
ditions under Professor Hind, and at the same time the 
British Government despatched Captain Palliser, Dr. 
Hector, and others, who remained till 1860. 

They explored the whole of the territory, and report 
that certain passes of the Rocky Mountains are practi- 
cable at all seasons; that one exists through which a 
wagon-road can be formed with slight labour, and that 
through another a railway may be formed; that a fertile 
belt of land, from 50 to 100 miles wide, extends for 900 
miles, from near the Lake of the Woods to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, having a thickly-wooded country, 
full of lakes and streams abounding in fish, to the north, 
and a broad arid expanse to the south, reaching many 
hundred miles into the United States. 

This fertile belt is amply watered, and is almost en- 
circled by rivers and lakes in great part navigable, by 
which timber can be brought to it either from the east 
or west. An ample supply is to be found in the belt 
itself, on ranges of mountains, on the banks of the rivers 
and streams, and in separate forests. 

A uniformity of climate, soil, and productions, exists 
over the fertile belt, though improving towards the west, 
even in a higher latitude, and at a greater elevation. 
The soil consists of clay, loam, and marl, in various pro- 
portions, with but little sand, and overlaid with a rich 
vegetable mould of from two to five feet thick. The 
climate is healthy, and perfectly suited to British con- 
stitutions, The winter lasts five months, spring one, 
autumn one, and summer five. Although the winter is 
very cold, the heat of summer is great, and rapidly 
brings all cereals and most fruits to perfection. 

It is an admirable grazing country, and there is a 
large amount of winter pasturage. Cattle and horses 

remain out all the winter. In some districts it is neces- 
sary to cut hay, which the natural grasses supply in 
profusion. Sheep thrive and multiply. Pigs, where 
there are oak woods, if turned out, require no looking 
after. Agricultural operations have been carried on for 
many years at the Red River, and round the trading 
posts and mission stations, with great success. Wheat 
is the staple produce. The ordinary yield is thirty 
bushels to the acre, and oftentimes forty bushels. It is 
cut three months from the date of sowing. Indian corn 
is very fine, and never fails on the dry lands. Root 





Canada; over the rest, extending for about 1200 miles 


crops, especially potatoes, turnips, and beet, yield very 
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abundantly, and attain large dimensions. The potato 
disease has never been known. Garden vegetables grow 
luxuriantly, and equal those of Canada. Barley and oats, 
when cultivated with care, yield as abundantly as wheat. 
Of hay the quantity is unlimited, and quality excellent, 
from native grasses. Tobacco is successfully cultivated. 
Zlops grow wild in great luxuriance. Ale is brewed 
from them at Red River. Flax and hemp have been 
cultivated with the greatest success. A variety of fruits 
grow wild, such as strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries, wild rice, etc. Melons are very fine, grow- 
ing in the open air. Sugar is manufactured from the 
maple tree. The numerous lakes and rivers abound 
with delicious fish, and game is abundant. Coal and 
lignite are found in various directions, and salt springs 
yielding abundantly, also exist. Late and early frosts, 
wolves and locusts, are the farmer’s chiefenemies. Ex- 
clusive of the fur-trade, with which it is not desired to 
interfere, the exports, on which settlers may at once 
depend, are cattle, horses, wool, hides, tallow, flax, hemp. 

The Indians show a friendly disposition when pro- 
perly treated. The Hudson’s Bay Company keep them 
hunters, and prevent their settlement. Rival traders 
have appeared, who tempt them to trade, with ardent 
spirits. The Company’s officers, to compete with these, 
everywhere sell spirits, bestow spirits as bribes, and 
advance spirits to get the hunters in their debt. The 
drinking of spirits, the hard life of a hunter, and scarcity 
of food consequent on the neglect of agriculture, are 
rapidly diminishing their numbers. When hunting, they 
are removed from missionary influences. When visiting 
the trading posts, intoxication indisposes them to listen. 
The Company’s system therefore destroys the Indians 
and prevents their settling and becoming Christians. 

The Company demands one million and a half pounds 
for abandoning its claims over Rupert’s Land. However, 
as the fertile belt it is proposed to colonize, furnishes but 
a small proportion of buffalo robes, and a very few other 
skins, they being found chiefly on the lakes and rivers to 
the north, and the buffalo to the south, it will be more 
than compensated, when the territory is colonized, by the 
cheaper rate at which its posts will obtain provisions, 
arfd the advantageous channels opened up for the em- 
ployment of its capital, free from the grave objections 
urged against its fur-trading system. 

The Red River, now navigated by a steamer, runs from 
the United States, and sixty miles from the boundary is 
the commencement of the Selkirk settlement; and com- 
merce flowing naturally in that direction, England is 
losing all trade with the settlements. 

The first step towards colonizing this territory is to 
open up a direct communication through Lake Superior 
with Canada. A steamer leaving Liverpool may, with a 
sea voyage of eleven days, and five days through rivers 
and lakes, reach Thunder Bay, the west side of Lake 
Superior. Hence there is a broken navigation, with 
forty miles of land, and three hundred and sixty of water, 
to the west side of the Lake of the Woods. This can, it 
is estimated, be opened up for traffic by roads, tramways, 
steamers and boats, for £50,000, so as to be traversed in 
three days by passengers, and with goods in six. 

Westward, ninety miles to Red River, and onwards 
eight hundred miles to the Rocky Mountains, it is pro- 
posed to establish a series of posts, or small settlements, 
through the centre of the fertile belt (on a surveyed line 
suited ultimately for a railway), about twenty-five miles 
apart, at each of which about thirty people of different 
callings will at once be settled. The first care of these 
settlers will be to establish inns and post-houses, ferries 


or bridges, to level steep banks, and to throw plank or 





corduroy roads over marshes. Regular roads and means 
of rapid transit will soon follow. » Before, however, a firs; 
step can be taken, the territory mast be erected into q 
crown colony; and to effect that object, all, both in Eng. 
land and Canada, who desire their country’s welfare, who 
wish to benefit the long-neglected Indians, are urged to 
employ their united efforts. Ultimately a railway may 
be formed from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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